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a pinch of incense while the priest chants sutras.
Then a tall piece of bamboo is thrust into the
ground before the pit in which the coffined body
has been placed and each person present ties a
piece of paper on the stick. Those desiring to
be reborn as oldest sons in the next life tie their
papers at the top of the pole. Then every one is
given a handful of rice to be thrown around the
coffin- This is done in order to keep the birds
satisfied so they will not endeavor to disturb the
dead. During the long night the neighbours tend
the fire. Villagers who stay home see,xon such
nights* the weird blue light which sulphur makes
glowing far out in the paddy field. Later, when
the ashes are cold., relatives come with chopsticks
and pick up the charred bones which may be left.
The bones are passed from chopstick to chopstick,
a custom which has given rise to a superstition
which impels people never to pass food in this
manner. These charred remains are put into a
pot and buried. Once again the bamboo stick
and its paper rite is performed and rice is sown.
Prayers painted on wood are stuck into the soil
over the grave.
Country crematoriums were seldom cursed
with the ghoulish beggars who, until recently,
used to haunt city crematoriums. As the mem-